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THE  LINCOLN  THEME  AND  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  HISTORIOGRAPHY 

WHENEVER  any  scholar  is  invited,  from  whatever  quarter, 
to  a  Chair  at  Oxford,  he  must  come  to  his  post  acutely 
mindful  of  the  unique  position  of  this  University  among  the 
seats  of  learning  in  the  Western  World.  His  delight  at  his 
own  good  fortune  must  accordingly  be  balanced  by  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  which  he  has  incurred.  For  an  American, 
appointed  to  the  Harmsworth  Chair,  this  feeling  might  well  be 
accentuated  by  two  unusual  features  of  the  Professorship :  it  is 
reserved  for  an  occupant  who  is,  at  least  in  point  of  law,  an 
alien,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  professorship  of  the  history  of 
a  single  modern  nation.  Other  professors  take  as  their  province 
certain  broad  periods — ancient  history,  modern  history — or  cer- 
tain phases  of  human  development — ecclesiastical  history,  the 
history  of  war,  political  economy,  government,  international 
relations,  economic  history,  social  and  political  theory,  and 
European  archaeology.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Chair  for  the 
History  of  the  British  Empire,  but  this  transcends  purely 
national  limits.  The  Harmsworth  Chair,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
unique  in  its  exclusive  concern  with  the  history  of  but  one 
modern  nation. 

This  point  would  seem  less  significant  in  actuality,  I  suppose, 
than  it  does  nominally,  especially  when  one  considers  how  much 
the  historical  literature  of  Great  Britain  would  be  impoverished 
without  the  scholarship  of  Oxford,  but  even  as  a  nominal 
arrangement,  it  still  seems  paradoxical  that  the  only  nation 
whose  history  monopolizes  a  professorship  at  Oxford  is  not 
the  British  nation,  and  that  for  an  alien  appointee  you  sanction 
a  nationalistic  preoccupation  which  is  not  accorded  to  any 
national  citizen. 

Quite  apart  from  this  little  anomaly,  the  historian  of  a  single 
nation,  living  in  an  age  when  extreme  nationalism  has  done 
immeasurable  harm,  may  well  ponder  what  his  obligation  is. 
Certainly  if  he  dwells  egocentrically  upon  his  national  culture  as 
a  thing  apart,  if  he  treats  the  character  or  the  problems  or  the 
destiny  of  his  nation  as  something  separable  and  unique,  he 
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becomes  at  best  the  accomplice  and  at  worst  the  mentor  of  the 
political  isolationist.  But  although  he  must  be  constantly  mind- 
ful of  the  forces  which  link  his  nation  to  the  world  community, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  blindness  to  ignore  the  historic  power  of 
national  forces  and  the  degree  to  which  world  forces  have 
flowed  through  national  channels.  Consequently,  it  would  seem 
that  national  history,  as  such,  retains  a  vital  importance,  but  that 
it  requires  to  be  fitted  into  a  broader  human  context — that  the 
historian  dealing  with  one  nation  ought  always  to  balance  what 
is  distinctive  in  the  national  life  against  what  is  universal  in  it. 

Like  a  taxonomist,  working  with  zoological  or  botanical 
specimens,  he  must  ever  be  alert  to  note  the  specific  differences 
which  distinguish  one  strain — or  one  nation — without  permit- 
ting the  points  of  distinction  to  blind  him  to  the  generic  similari- 
ties which  link  one  species  with  its  congeners  or  one  nation  with 
other  kindred  peoples. 

Thinking  how  seldom  such  a  balance  has  been  maintained, 
and,  indeed,  how  difficult  it  is  to  apply,  I  have  sought  for  a 
theme  this  afternoon  which  would  touch  upon  the  vividly 
distinctive  aspects  of  American  history — the  frontier  heritage, 
the  broad  social  democracy,  the  optimistic  faith  in  progress — 
and  which  would  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  generic  qualities 
that  link  the  United  States  with  Western  and  especially  with 
English  civilization — the  devotion  to  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  respect  for  constitutional  forms  and  the  tendency  to 
find  political  solutions  within  the  framework  of  these  forms,  the 
emphasis  upon  freedom.  For  this  dual  purpose,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  are  few  general  subjects  in  American  history  so  well  suited 
as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  theme.  Not  only  does  Lincoln's  own 
career  illustrate  a  humane  nationalism  with  implications  of 
universal  value,  but  also  the  treatment  of  his  life  by  historians 
shows  admirably  the  transition  in  American  historical  writing 
from  a  narrow  to  a  broader,  more  mature  nationalism. 

The  history  of  Lincoln's  reputation  illustrates  very  strikingly 
the  tendency  of  American  historians  of  an  earlier  period  to 
emphasize  those  phases  of  the  national  record  which  seemed 
unique,  and  the  gradual  development,  more  recently,  of  a  less 
restricted  outlook  stressing  the  factors  which  mark  America  as 
part  of  the  Western  world.  With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
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I  propose  to  discuss  this  afternoon  the  Lincoln  theme  as  a 
touchstone  of  American  historiography. 

Before  one  can  approach  Lincoln  purely  as  an  historical 
figure,  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  every  country  seems  to  need 
for  its  cultural  nourishment  both  a  folk-lore  and  a  history.  In 
countries  with  an  ancient  tradition,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
folk-lore  from  the  history  proper  by  an  interval  of  several  cen- 
turies, and  to  draw  the  folk-heroes  from  a  remote  period,  half- 
obscured  by  the  shadows  of  a  distant  past.  It  is  hard  to  imagine, 
therefore,  that  the  tales  which  cluster  about  Alfred  the  Great  or 
William  Wallace  could  have  originated  in  the  age  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  penny  press,  or  the  limited  liability  company;  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  their  being  ascribed  to  a  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  for  the  United  States,  the  national  past 
was  foreshortened;  the  Golden  Age  was  telescoped  into  the 
Industrial  Revolution ;  and  this  meant  that,  if  the  United  States 
were  to  develop  a  national  folk-hero  at  all,  he  must  be  not  a 
figure  of  legend  but  some  person  in  public  life  whose  physical 
appearance  and  exact  utterances  were  recorded  literally  and 
without  idealization  by  the  camera  and  by  shorthand.  Yet  he 
must  be  able  to  transcend  these  disenchanting  testimonies. 

Lincoln  was  such  a  man,  and  thus  it  happened  that  this 
contemporary  of  Charles  Darwin  and  of  Karl  Marx  assumed  in 
the  national  memory  a  place  which  belonged  at  the  dawn  of 
history.  He  became  the  object  of  fabulous  tales  such  as  had 
hardly  been  told  since  the  days  of  the  monastic  chroniclers,  and 
national  legend  began  to  endow  him  with  qualities  that  one 
would  associate  with  the  hero  of  a  saga.  In  epic  terms  such  as 
Homer  might  have  used,  this  legend  stressed  his  great  physical 
strength,  coupled  with  the  tenderest  compassion  for  the  weak, 
his  brooding  wisdom,  his  infinite  patience  and  humility.  Soon 
it  raised  him  to  a  level  which  surpasses  the  human  altogether 
and  partakes  of  the  divine.  Hence  emerged  a  figure  born  in  a 
log- cabin  as  lowly  as  any  manger,  growing  up  to  bear  the 
sorrows  of  the  race  and  to  suffer  vicariously  for  all  humanity. 
At  last,  on  Good  Friday,  1865,  his  life  on  earth  was  sacrificed 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Union,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  the 
people  met  in  churches  throughout  the  land  to  mourn  the 
Saviour  of  the  states. 

A2 
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Nor  has  the  veneration  then  offered  to  Lincoln's  memory 
ever  been  withdrawn.  For  a  long  period  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
continued  to  tell  that  no  Brown  Thrush  sang  for  a  year  after  his 
death.  This,  one  may  recall,  was  precisely  the  same  tribute 
which  the  nightingales  of  the  New  Forest  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Even  to-day,  anyone  who  visits  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington  senses  that  he  is  entering  a 
temple,  and  men  still  think  of  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  as  brooding 
over  the  republic.  When  Sir  James  Frazer  wrote  The  Golden 
Bough  he  might  well  have  included  a  chapter  on  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It  is  because  of  this  legendary  and  semi-religious  quality  that 
the  Lincoln  theme  occupies  so  central  a  place  in  the  American 
memory  and  in  American  letters.  For  every  biographer  who 
wished  soberly  to  record  the  events  of  Lincoln's  career  there 
have  been  scores  of  poets — both  in  verse  and  prose — who  wished 
to  add  their  sprig  of  laurel,  worshippers  intent  on  burning  their 
pinch  of  incense,  moralists  desirous  of  preaching  from  a  Lin- 
colnian  text,  and  interpreters  who  felt  the  same  compulsion  to 
explain  this  fathomless  personality  which  tragedians  feel  to 
render  their  own  version  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  vigour  of  the  cult  of  Lincolnolatry, 
however,  is  the  body  of  apocryphal  writings  which  it  has 
inspired.  No  account  of  Lincoln's  birthplace  or  of  his  paternity 
has  been  too  fantastic  to  win  credence — and  publication.  No 
explanation  of  his  melancholy,  or  of  his  physical  constitution, 
no  rumour  about  body-snatchers  at  his  tomb,  Jesuit  conspiracy 
at  his  assassination,  or  spiritualistic  communication  from  'Cap- 
tain, my  Captain'  on  another  shore,  has  lacked  spokesmen  and 
believers. 

Amid  such  a  literature  and  such  a  tradition,  the  writings 
which  have  some  pretension  to  historical  merit  occupy  a  limited 
and  somewhat  anomalous  position.  Yet  they  exist  in  sufficient 
number  to  illustrate  changing  trends  in  the  interpretation  of 
American  history. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death  American  historical  writers 
were  prone  to  explain  events  in  moral  terms.  George  Bancroft, 
at  that  time  the  dean  of  American  historians,  had  written  an 
account  of  the  origins  of  the  republic,  in  which  he  detected  the 
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hand  of  Providence  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  men,  with  great 
frequency,  with  clear  visibility,  and  with  uniform  partiality 
toward  the  United  States.  Probably  in  his  studies  at  Gottingen, 
Bancroft  had  absorbed  the  Germanic  view  of  the  nation  as  a 
kind  of  supernatural  entity,  and  he  was  now  applying  this  con- 
cept in  his  interpretation  of  the  American  past.  However  this 
may  be,  he  and  others  like  him  had  established  a  mode  which, 
regardless  of  circumstances,  would  probably  have  predisposed 
the  interpreters  of  the  Civil  War  to  present  their  leader  as 
holding  a  divine  mandate  and  their  national  cause  as  enjoying 
a  divine  sanction.  In  so  far  as  any  such  tendency  existed,  the 
character  of  events  greatly  reinforced  it.  At  that  time  there 
was  little  awareness  of  the  nature  of  sectionalism  as  such,  or  of 
the  importance  of  economic  and  social  forces  in  shaping  the 
course  of  sectional  rivalries.  If  an  awareness  had  existed,  men 
would  still  have  been  reluctant  to  apply  any  such  detached  and 
objective  criteria  in  an  analysis  of  their  great  conflict  with 
the  South.  It  was  far  more  satisfying  emotionally  to  regard  the 
struggle  as  a  clear-cut  contest  between  righteousness  in  the 
form  of  freedom  and  iniquity  in  the  form  of  slavery.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  altogether  logical  to  put  Lincoln  forward  as  the 
Great  Emancipator,  and  to  make  him,  in  every  way,  the  symbol 
of  the  force  that  struck  the  shackles  from  the  slaves. 

In  a  very  profound  sense  it  was,  of  course,  entirely  true  that 
Lincoln  was  the  great  man  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Through- 
out his  mature  life  he  repeatedly  asserted,  without  anger,  with- 
out stridency,  and  yet  with  a  stark,  immutable  distinctness,  that 
he  regarded  slavery  as  socially,  morally,  and  politically  wrong. 
Also,  it  is  clear,  he  took  the  lead  in  a  movement  to  terminate  it 
by  reducing  it  to  a  static  form  which  would  ultimately  fail  of 
survival.  In  the  end,  waiting  with  a  relentless  patience  until 
the  institution  occupied  an  untenable  position,  he  struck  it 
a  blow  more  decisively  fatal  than  all  the  abolitionist  zealots, 
with  their  combined  enthusiasm,  could  ever  have  delivered. 
Yet  with  full  recognition  of  these  important  facts,  one  must 
recall  that  he  did  not  at  any  time  dedicate  himself  to  the  cause 
with  single-minded  devotion,  and  he  always  regarded  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Union  as  more  important  than  the  abolition  of 
slavery.    He  maintained  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  vested 
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rights  which  were  involved,  and  for  the  guarantees  which  slavery 
enjoyed  under  the  Constitution.  Unlike  the  typical  reformer, 
he  never  permitted  himself  the  self-indulgence  of  assuming 
superior  righteousness  or  of  pursuing  his  objective  without 
regard  for  contingencies  and  consequences.  He  shrank  from 
the  prospect  of  extending  full  citizenship  and  equality  to  the 
Negro.  He  accepted  the  obligation  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to 
their  bondage.  As  late  as  1861  he  was  willing  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  guarantee  slavery  in  the  states.  During  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  war  he  not  only  refrained  from  an  act  of 
emancipation  but  he  also  revoked  the  orders  of  two  of  his 
generals  who  sought  to  apply  emancipation  in  their  own  military 
districts.  When,  at  last,  he  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, it  was  not  the  act  of  a  man  fulfilling  a  lifelong  plan,  but 
rather  of  one  who  reluctantly  accepted  this  recourse  after  the 
failure  of  the  plan  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart — a  plan  of 
gradual  compensated  emancipation. 

During  Lincoln's  lifetime  the  fervent  abolitionists  were 
acutely  conscious  of  these  facts,  and  most  of  them  did  not 
forget  at  the  moment  of  the  assassination.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  had  sneered  at  Lincoln  as  a  'wet  rag' ;  Wendell  Phillips 
had  stigmatized  him  as  'the  slave-hound  of  Illinois';  and  anti- 
slavery  zealots  in  general  had  agreed  that,  as  an  abolitionist 
saint,  Lincoln  had  to  be  'kicked  into  the  Calender'. 

In  1866,  when  Josiah  G.  Holland,  novelist  and  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  wrote  the  first  serious  biography  of 
Lincoln's  career  as  a  whole,  he  included,  with  perfect  candour, 
those  events  which  showed  Lincoln's  reluctance  to  declare  the 
slaves  free. 

In  1872,  Henry  Wilson,  in  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power  in  America,  declared  that  some  of  Lincoln's  assertions 
'betrayed  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  caste  and  prejudice  against 
color'.  But  while  a  few  hard-headed  individualists  persevered 
in  remembering  the  limits  and  qualifications  in  Lincoln's  anti- 
slavery  record,  the  majority,  who  chose  to  regard  the  war  as 
a  Crusade  against  slavery,  resolutely  set  themselves  to  create 
for  Lincoln  a  record  as  Chief  Crusader.  If  this  placed  history 
upon  a  Procrustean  bed,  so  much  the  worse  for  history. 

Many  ephemeral  writings  contributed  to  this  interpretation 
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which  pictured  Lincoln  as  being,  before  all  else,  the  Emanci- 
pator. Publications  about  him  bore  titles  such  as  Lincoln  the 
Emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Liberator,  Lincoln  the  Great 
Emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Reformer.  Among  writings  of 
substantial  merit  also,  this  same  theme  received  stress.  One 
finds  a  striking  example  of  this  in  an  otherwise  quite  objective 
biography  by  Isaac  N.  Arnold.  Arnold,  as  an  active  leader  in 
the  Republican  Party  in  Illinois,  had  known  Lincoln  personally 
for  twenty-five  years.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Holland  wrote, 
Arnold  had  also  published  a  rather  hasty  biographical  account, 
heavily  larded  with  general  history  and  bearing  the  significant 
title,  History  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Overthrow  of  Slavery. 
Nineteen  years  later  he  returned  to  his  theme  with  a  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  remains  one  of  the  best  of  the  early 
biographies.  In  it,  however,  one  would  look  almost  in  vain  for 
any  recognition  that  Lincoln  was  not  an  abolitionist.  As  Arnold 
develops  his  story,  one  of  the  incidents  related  is  that  of  Lin- 
coln's visit  as  a  youth  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  met,  it  is 
asserted,  an  old  Voodoo  prophetess  who  predicted  to  him,  'You 
will  be  President  and  all  the  Negroes  will  be  free.'  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this 
story,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  suppose  that  Lincoln  constantly 
shaped  his  career  to  fulfil  the  prophecy.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  are  described,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Lincoln's  assurance  that  he  did  not  propose  to  tamper  with 
slavery  in  the  states,  nor  of  his  statement  that,  if  he  were  vested 
with  absolute  power  in  the  slavery  question,  he  would  not  know 
what  action  to  take.  Arnold  also  ignores  Lincoln's  initial 
reluctance  to  join  the  Republican  Party.  Similarly,  in  dealing 
with  the  first  Inaugural,  he  quotes  most  of  the  document,  but 
by  excisions  which  might  be  regarded  as  wilful  distortion,  he 
omits  the  passages  in  which  Lincoln  asserted  his  intention  to 
uphold  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  expressed  willingness  to 
accept  a  constitutional  amendment  protecting  slavery  in  the 
states.  If  a  reader  were  left  with  no  account  of  Lincoln  except 
Arnold's,  he  would  never  suspect  the  ill-will  with  which  the 
abolitionists  regarded  Lincoln ;  indeed  he  would  scarcely  recog- 
nize that  Lincoln  was  not  an  abolitionist  himself.  Such  a  reader 
would  also  suppose  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  at  one 
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stroke,  abolished  Negro  slavery  in  America,  for  Arnold's  account 
leads  up  with  great  dramatic  effect  to  the  issuance  of  the 
Proclamation,  and  then  gives  not  a  word  of  explanation  of  the 
contents  of  the  document.  The  unwary  reader  would  never 
suspect  that  the  Proclamation  applied  only  to  a  limited  class  of 
slaves — those  in  areas  which  remained  in  arms  against  the 
government  at  a  specified  future  time — that  it  invited  all  slave 
states  to  avoid  emancipation  by  returning  to  the  Union,  and  that 
even  when  it  went  into  effect  it  left  slavery  undisturbed  in  the 
loyal  slave  states :  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 

In  a  sense,  the  stereotype  of  Lincoln  the  Emancipator  repre- 
sents nationalistic  interpretation  in  its  most  extreme  form,  for 
it  implies  that  the  American  Republic  enjoyed  the  unique 
favour  of  God,  that  God  gave  the  American  people  a  divinely 
inspired  leader,  as  He  had  also  done  for  His  chosen  people  in 
Biblical  times,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  United  States, 
peculiarly,  to  work  out  the  divine  plan.  Such  a  view,  becoming 
firmly  entrenched,  did  not  yield  readily  to  new  interpretations, 
and  the  concept  of  the  single-purposed  Emancipator  retains 
much  vigour  even  to-day. 

Before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  historians 
in  general  had  begun  to  lean  toward  more  secular  interpretations 
of  history :  the  theory  of  economic  determinism  had  been  clearly 
articulated  and  had  begun  to  win  adherents ;  and  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle  and  others  had  broadened  the  concept  of  history  to 
include  the  cultural  analysis  of  society  as  a  whole. 

National  historians  no  longer  made  overt  claims  of  priority 
in  the  divine  favour,  but  they  did  quite  legitimately  seek  to 
discover  the  factors  which  made  their  respective  nations  distinc- 
tive, and  having  established  such  factors,  they  did  emphasize 
them  to  a  disproportionate  extent. 

In  the  United  States,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  was  first  to 
recognize  and  to  state  clearly  the  distinctive  American  factor. 
Historically,  Americans  were  simply  transplanted  Europeans, 
but  they  had  developed  such  non-European  qualities  as  to  make 
them,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  separate  nation.  In  his  famous  paper 
in  1893  entitled  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American 
History,  Turner  advanced  the  thesis  that  the  frontier  had  caused 
this  distinctive  evolution — that  the  existence,  at  the  edge  of 
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settlement,  of  an  undifferentiated  society,  where  the  individual 
was  not  overshadowed  by  established  institutions,  where  status 
had  little  meaning,  where  all  were  reduced  to  a  common  level 
by  the  quest  for  survival,  had  engendered  the  qualities  of 
individualism,  social  equalitarianism,  and  aggressive,  materialis- 
tic energy  which  characterized  the  American.  For  a  generation 
Turner's  ideas  were  to  dominate  the  writing  of  American 
history. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  writers  on  Lincoln 
preceded  Turner  in  grasping  this  thesis.  They  did  not  possess 
enough  historical  philosophy  for  such  a  generalization.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that  even  before  the  Turner  inter- 
pretation was  enunciated,  they  began  to  replace  Lincoln  the 
saintly  Emancipator  with  Lincoln  the  robust  Frontiersman. 
Since  this  particular  frontiersman  had  risen  from  a  log-cabin  to 
the  Presidency,  he  also  embodied  the  typical  American  success 
story. 

In  the  concept  of  the  Frontiersman,  as  in  that  of  the  Emanci- 
pator, there  was,  of  course,  a  great  measure  of  validity.  Lincoln 
was,  in  fact,  born  in  a  cabin  of  logs  in  a  frontier  community. 
He  was  reared  in  conditions  that  were,  materially  and  culturally, 
extremely  meagre.  He  received  virtually  no  formal  education. 
It  is  true  that  he  lived  one  entire  winter  in  a  half-faced  camp — 
a  dwelling  open  on  the  south  side  to  every  rigour  of  the  elements. 
He  did  split  rails,  and  his  father,  like  many  pioneers,  did  tend 
to  be  migratory,  moving  his  Kentucky-born  offspring  first  into 
the  wilderness  of  Indiana  and  then  into  Illinois.  He  shared 
fully  in  the  equalitarian  and  individualistic  heritage.  With  facts 
like  these,  there  was,  of  course,  no  need  to  falsify  or  even  to 
distort.  Mere  emphasis  would  have  sufficed.  During  Lincoln's 
lifetime  such  emphasis  appeared  when  he  was  dubbed  the 
Rail-splitter,  and  he  himself  pointed  out  to  the  men  in  an  Ohio 
regiment,  visiting  the  White  House,  that  he  was  'a  living  witness 
that  any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my 
father's  child  has'.  Even  before  his  death  a  biography  for 
youths  had  borne  the  title,  The  Pioneer  Boy  and  How  He  Became 
President,  and  later  popular  accounts  had  embraced  in  their 
titles  or  their  sub-titles  the  designations  the  Forest  Boy,  the 
Backwoods  Boy,  the  Farmer's  Boy,  the  Self-made  Man,  and 
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the  Toiler,  while  another  was  entitled  Log  Cabin  to  White 
House. 

The  works  which  had  the  effect,  historically,  of  establishing 
the  concept  of  Lincoln  the  Frontiersman  were  none  of  these 
fugitive  items  but  were  three  books  that  appeared  between  1872 
and  1892  by  men  all  of  whom  had  known  Lincoln  well  in 
Illinois,  who  had  known  him  less  well  or  not  at  all  in  Washing- 
ton, and  who  wrote  primarily  about  Lincoln  the  pioneer  rather 
than  Lincoln  the  President.  The  first  of  these  was  Lincoln's 
personal  companion,  more  stalwart  of  body  than  of  mind,  Ward 
H.  Lamon,  who  went  to  Washington  with  the  President  and 
continued  in  association  with  him,  half  as  bodyguard,  half  as 
friend ;  the  second  was  Lincoln's  law  partner,  William  H.  Hern- 
don;  and  the  third  was  an  associate  at  the  Bar,  Henry  C. 
Whitney,  who  had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  riding  circuit  with 
Lincoln  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Illinois. 

Each  one  of  these  men  tended  not  only  to  give  the  frontier 
aspect  of  Lincoln's  life  the  heavy  emphasis  which  it  deserved, 
but  further,  to  treat  his  career  and  personality  as  if  it  could  be 
explained  wholly  in  frontier  terms,  which  it  could  not.  Their 
perspectives  were  also,  for  diverse  reasons,  false.  Whitney 
simply  wrote,  with  artless  candour,  that  part  of  the  truth  which 
he  knew :  he  had  observed  that  some  of  Lincoln's  wittiest  stories 
were  unprintable  and  he  duly  recorded  the  fact.  Lamon,  a 
Virginian,  formed  a  curious  literary  partnership  with  an  enthu- 
siastic Democrat,  Chauncey  F.  Black,  whose  father  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  under  Buchanan.  The  Virginian  and  the 
Democrat  as  collaborators  wished  to  correct  the  Republican, 
anti-slavery  image  of  Lincoln  as  a  man  devoid  of  human  frailty ; 
if  so,  they  corrected  it  by  smashing  it.  As  for  Herndon,  he  wrote 
with  an  obsessive  passion  for  the  whole  truth,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive lack  of  capacity  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  flimsy  rumour 
and  garbled  reminiscence.  Lord  Charnwood,  with  engaging 
ironic  restraint,  says  that  Herndon  was  'like  Boswell,  of  opinion 
that  a  great  man  is  not  best  portrayed  as  a  figure  in  a  stained- 
glass  window'. 

Although  frontier  forces  played  a  powerful  part  in  shaping 
Lincoln's  career,  they  were,  in  the  eyes  of  these  writers,  not 
powerful  enough  until  they  had  been  exaggerated.  Not  content, 
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for  instance,  to  show  that  Lincoln  shared  the  hardships,  the 
hazards,  and  the  cultural  privations  which  were  borne  alike  by 
all  frontier  youths,  Lamon  awarded  to  him  the  additional  handi- 
cap of  illegitimate  birth  and  a  shiftless,  ne'er-do-well  father. 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  described  as  'idle,  thriftless,  poor,  a  hunter, 
and  a  rover',  and  his  marriage  to  Lincoln's  mother  was  alleged 
to  exist  only  'by  mutual  acknowledgment  and  cohabitation'. 
Truth  did  not  overtake  either  of  these  stories  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

To  illustrate  further,  the  frontier  certainly  imparted  to  Lin- 
coln robustness,  earthiness,  and  a  kind  of  primal  strength,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  it  engendered  in  him  any 
of  the  callousness  or  the  slyness  which  appeared  in  so  many 
frontiersmen.  Apparently,  he  was  an  extraordinarily  gentle 
person  throughout  his  life — he  could  not  even  discipline  his 
children.  Yet  Herndon  tells  stories  of  his  lashing  a  horse,  and 
of  his  sewing  a  little  dog  into  a  coon  skin,  with  the  unforeseen 
result  that  it  was  set  upon  and  killed  by  other  dogs. 

Apparently,  also,  Lincoln  was  as  honest  at  the  Bar  as  he  was 
in  all  other  phases  of  life.  Despite  this  fact,  Lamon,  in  describ- 
ing the  famous  episode  where  Lincoln  used  an  old  almanac  to 
confound  a  witness  who  claimed  to  have  seen  an  act  of  murder 
committed  by  moonlight,  asserts  that  the  almanac  used  was  of 
the  wrong  year.  This  version  of  the  story  is  offered  in  the 
frontier  spirit  of  admiration  for  the  clever  rogue.  At  Lamon's 
hands  Lincoln  becomes  almost  the  picaresque  hero. 

Still  another  illustration :  when  Lincoln,  as  a  youth,  whipped 
the  frontier  bully,  Jack  Armstrong,  and  later  commanded  Arm- 
strong's friendship,  the  episode  demonstrated  forcefully  the 
excellence  of  Lincoln's  physical  and  social  adjustment  to  pioneer 
ways.  But  Lamon  is  not  content  to  leave  it  at  that:  he  must 
magnify  the  sequel  into  a  kind  of  David-and- Jonathan  affinity 
between  Lincoln  and  Armstrong,  with  Lincoln  staying  Tor  days 
and  weeks  together  at  Jack's  cabin'. 

In  short,  so  vividly  and  so  intently  do  Herndon  and  Lamon 
sketch  the  half- faced  camp  in  the  wilderness,  the  frontier  bullies, 
and  the  rail-splitting  and  river-boating  days,  that  one  forgets 
that  Lincoln  also  lived  for  many  years  in  a  house  in  Springfield, 
that  he  practised  law  far  longer  than  he  split  rails,  and  that  by 
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his  marriage  and  his  legal  connexions  he  was  associated  with 
men  of  enough  education,  social  standing,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  get  themselves  distrusted  as  aristocrats. 

To  some  extent,  Herndon  and  Lamon  presented  their  image 
of  Lincoln  the  Frontiersman  because  this  was  the  Lincoln  they 
knew,  the  Lincoln  they  could  best  appreciate,  the  Lincoln  who 
appeared  most  picturesque.  But  in  the  case  of  Herndon,  at 
least,  it  must  be  added  that  if  he  did  not  articulate  the  frontier 
thesis,  he  sensed  it,  and  he  was  deliberately  striving  to  explain 
Lincoln  as  the  product  of  frontier  forces.  For  this  purpose,  he 
often  digressed  from  the  story  of  Lincoln's  life,  in  order  to 
describe  frontier  revival  meetings,  social  functions,  &c. ;  he 
characterized  Lincoln's  maternal  relatives,  the  Hanks  family,  as 
'peculiar  to  the  civilization  of  early  Kentucky',  and,  after  describ- 
ing pioneer  conditions  at  some  length,  he  observed  that  these 
'surroundings  helped  to  create  that  unique  character  which  in 
the  eyes  of  a  great  portion  of  the  American  people  was  only  less 
curious  and  amusing  than  it  was  august  and  noble'. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  those  two  Lincolns,  the 
Emancipator  and  the  Frontiersman,  were  assuming  their  definite 
form,  American  scholarship  did  not  produce  any  adequate  treat- 
ment of  Lincoln  as  President,  nor  did  it  provide  any  comprehen- 
sive edition  of  his  writings.  These  two  gaps  were  filled,  and  the 
Lincoln  literature  was  launched  upon  a  third  phase,  as  a  result 
of  the  work,  published  in  1890  and  1894,  of  Lincoln's  two 
personal  secretaries,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  Nicolay 
and  Hay  possessed  an  incomparable  personal  knowledge  of  the 
President,  they  were  the  only  writers,  up  to  the  present  year, 
who  enjoyed  access  to  his  private  papers,  and  they  were,  in  this 
field,  the  first  writers  of  really  superior  talent  and  capacity. 
With  such  a  combination  of  advantages  they  were  able  to 
advance  historical  knowledge  of  Lincoln  more,  perhaps,  than 
would  ever  be  possible  for  any  subsequent  scholar.  In  1890 
they  published  in  ten  volumes,  Abraham  Lincoln,  A  History, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Sandburg's  Lincoln,  remains 
probably  the  longest  biography  of  any  American.  As  the  title 
implies,  the  work  included  the  broad  panorama  of  the  whole 
Civil  War,  and  it  sometimes  left  Lincoln  standing  in  the  wings 
for  chapters  at  a  time.   It  is  seldom  read  to-day ;  in  view  of  its 
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imposing  bulk  it  was  probably  never  widely  read;  and  the 
impression  has  got  about,  to  some  extent,  that  it  is  a  mere 
protracted  eulogy  written  in  a  spirit  of  Oriental  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  This  view  is 
unduly  severe.  John  Hay,  soon  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  was 
too  important  a  figure  to  be  browbeaten  by  the  son  of  a  great 
man,  and  the  reader  has  only  to  examine  the  objective  account 
of  Lincoln's  marriage  and  the  treatment  of  his  love  for  Ann 
Rutledge  to  perceive  that  filial  piety  did  not  tyrannize  over  the 
authors.  In  many  respects  the  fullness  and  the  candour  of  the 
record  is  astonishing.  Lincoln's  balanced  position  on  slavery — 
deploring  the  institution  but  conceding  its  rights — is  set  forth 
in  extenso,  and  without  any  concealment  whatever.  His  diffi- 
culties with  intransigent  cabinet  ministers  are  exposed  utterly 
frankly,  despite  the  fact  that  Hay  was  a  high  priest  of  Republican- 
ism and  might  have  been  expected  to  suppress  episodes  that 
were  discreditable  to  the  great  men  of  the  party. 

But  though  Nicolay  and  Hay  escaped  many  of  the  pitfalls  of 
'official  biography',  they  by  no  means  escaped  them  all.  Al- 
though they  seldom  distorted  the  record,  seldom  misrepresented 
Lincoln's  position,  they  always  defended  that  position  whatever 
it  might  be.  For  other  writers  apology  took  the  form  of  sup- 
pressing what  they  could  not  approve — if  it  was  wrong,  Lincoln 
did  not  do  it;  for  Nicolay  and  Hay,  apology  lay  in  approving 
with  no  attempt  at  suppression — if  Lincoln  did  it,  it  was  not 
wrong.  Their  extended  narrative,  therefore,  is  one  of  virtually 
unbroken  approbation,  and  at  times  their  bias  is  extreme.  For 
instance,  Hay  wrote  privately  to  Nicolay  that,  in  their  treatment 
of  General  McClellan,  'it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  we  should 
seem  fair  to  him,  while  we  are  destroying  him'. 

If  Nicolay  and  Hay's  account  was  not  critical,  nor  free  from 
bias,  it  was  at  least  the  first  balanced  treatment — no  one  aspect 
of  Lincoln's  career  or  personality  was  permitted  to  overshadow 
all  other  aspects — and  it  was  comprehensive.  Its  most  impor- 
tant ultimate  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  made  a  vast  amount  of 
new  information  available.  It  was  based  upon  documents,  of 
which  it  made  explicit  citation.  This  documentary  contribution 
was  further  expanded  in  1894  when  the  same  authors  edited  two 
volumes  of  the  writings  of  Lincoln.  In  1905,  with  the  assistance 
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of  Francis  D.  Tandy,  they  expanded  the  original  collection  and 
reissued  it  in  a  twelve-volume  edition.  Although  apparently  six 
times  as  voluminous,  the  later  edition  owed  much  of  its  bulk  to 
padding  in  the  format,  and  the  number  of  items  in  the  later 
edition  exceeded  those  in  the  first  only  by  about  twenty  per  cent. 
Since  1905,  one  may  add,  a  considerable  number  of  new  items 
by  Lincoln  have  come  to  light  and  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  by  various  editors.  Ida  Tarbell,  Gilbert  Tracy,  the 
Brown  University  Library,  Paul  M.  Angle,  Emanuel  Hertz,  and 
Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson  have  all  contributed  supplementary 
sheaves,  while  Roy  P.  Basler  has  rendered  more  accurately  the 
text  of  some  of  the  documents  already  known ;  but  despite  these 
additions,  Nicolay  and  Hay's  collection  remains  the  basic  com- 
pilation of  Lincoln's  works. 

Writing  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Nicolay  and 
Hay  may  be  said  to  mark  the  culmination  of  a  period  in  which 
the  approach  was  essentially  non-critical.  They  were  the  last  of 
the  major  writers  who  had  known  Lincoln  personally — hence- 
forth posterity  would  take  up  the  pen.  Also,  their  work  showed 
definitely  the  potentialities  and  the  limitations  of  a  non-critical 
approach.  It  provided  a  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  career  which 
was  comprehensive,  factually  accurate,  and  reasonably  well 
balanced  in  its  proportions.  It  rested  on  documentary  evidence, 
and  will  continue  to  give  a  reasonably  good  account  of  itself 
when  tried  by  the  canons  of  scholarship .  But  as  a  work  of  analysis 
and  interpretation,  it  was  negligible,  and  indeed  one  can  scarcely 
be  contradicted  for  saying  that  no  mature  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  greatness  was  offered  for  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
In  terms  of  American  nationalism,  therefore,  to  return  to  my 
theme,  it  would  seem  justifiable  to  say  that  by  the  beginning 
of  the  century  American  scholarship  had  begun  to  apply 
disciplined  methods  of  investigation  and  of  documentation — 
methods  which  are  conducive  to  rigorous  thinking — but  that  it 
had  not  yet  developed  any  appreciable  capacity  for  self-criticism. 
When  Nicolay  and  Hay  portrayed  the  national  hero,  they  did 
not  insist  that  he  was  performing  a  divine  mission,  as  Lincoln 
the  Emancipator,  nor  that  he  was  primarily  an  exponent  of 
qualities  uniquely  American,  as  Lincoln  the  Frontiersman,  but 
they  did  maintain,  implicitly,  that  he  was  flawless  in  character 
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and  faultless  in  his  actions.  When  they  appraised  his  achieve- 
ments in  ending  American  slavery  and  in  preserving  the  Union, 
they  scarcely  measured  these  values  in  terms  broader  than  the 
national  interest.  It  remained  for  future  writers  to  consider 
what  Lincoln's  ideas  of  freedom  implied  for  others  beside  the 
four  million  slaves,  and  whether  the  principle  of  Union  pos- 
sessed any  broader  meaning  than  considerations  of  American 
political  welfare  gave  to  it. 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  several 
more  biographies.  Of  the  number,  two  deserve  to  be  mentioned : 
Ida  Tarbell's  in  1900  because  it  was  the  first  account  which 
combined  scholarly  research  with  broad  popular  appeal,  and 
Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer's  in  1904  because  it  was  the  first 
treatment  by  a  professional  historian.  The  performance,  how- 
ever, was  not  one  to  win  laurels  for  the  academic  world.  The 
lack  of  mature  interpretation  was  still  conspicuous.  Conse- 
quently it  remained  for  an  English  writer,  Lord  Charnwood,  in 
1 91 6,  to  write  the  first  genuinely  contemplative  biography.  In 
addition  to  its  notable  literary  excellence,  Charnwood's  treat- 
ment of  Lincoln  possessed  two  especial  merits.  First,  it  ques- 
tioned certain  assumptions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
as  taboo:  Did  Lincoln  temporize  too  much  on  slavery?  Was 
there  a  quality  of  'cheap  opportunism'  in  his  political  record? 
Did  his  policy  at  Fort  Sumter  differ  from  Buchanan's  enough 
to  justify  the  customary  practice  of  gibbeting  the  silly  old  man 
while  leaving  Lincoln  free  from  criticism?  Was  he,  in  the  last 
analysis,  responsible  for  precipitating  the  Civil  War?  These 
questions  and  others  like  them,  which  Nicolay  and  Hay  refused 
even  to  treat  as  controversial,  fairly  burned  to  be  discussed,  and 
Charnwood  discussed  them.  He  concluded  that  although  Lin- 
coln was  very  fond  of  political  manoeuvre  he  sacrificed  his 
personal  interest  on  several  occasions  as  no  opportunist  would 
have  done.  He  concluded  also  that,  by  throwing  his  weight 
against  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  Lincoln  caused  the  War. 
Yet  he  still  found  in  Lincoln  a  greatness  of  the  first  order,  and 
by  finding  greatness  despite  fallibility  he  certainly  placed  Lin- 
coln's reputation  on  a  sounder  basis  than  did  those  writers  who 
treated  the  greatness  as  contingent  upon  infallibility. 

The  second  factor  of  especial  merit  in  Charnwood  was  that 
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he  was  perhaps  the  first  to  grasp  the  universality  of  Lincoln's 
significance.    He  rejected  the  concept  of  Lincoln  the  Emanci- 
pator, saying,  'it  is  not  in  the  light  of  a  crusader  against  this 
especial  evil  [Slavery]  that  we  are  to  regard  him',  and  he  also 
rejected  the  concept  of  Lincoln  the  Frontier  Democrat.  Lincoln 
was  a  citizen,  he  said,  'of  that  far  country  where  there  is  neither 
aristocrat  nor  democrat'.    The  few  books  which,  as  a  youth, 
Lincoln  read  so  eagerly,  and  so  receptively,  were  in  themselves 
quite  alien  to  the  frontier,  and  as  for  their  limited  number, 
'there  is  .  .  .  great  advantage  in  having  one's  choice  restricted 
to  good  books'.   Lord  Charnwood  did  not  reject  the  concept  of 
Lincoln  the  defender  of  the  Union,  but  while  accepting  it,  he 
pointed  out  that  this  was  more  than  a  purely  national  concept, 
for  loyalty  to  Union  had  a  'larger  aspect  than  that  of  mere 
allegiance  to  a  particular  authority'.  Lincoln  himself  had  shown 
a  deep  awareness  of  this  larger  significance,  and,  as  Charnwood 
observed,  'his  affection  for  his  own  country  ...  is  curiously 
dependent  upon   a   wider   cause   of  human   good'.     Lincoln 
himself  had  said  of  the  American  Revolution  that  the  cause 
which  nerved  the  Americans  'was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  it  was  the 
sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
liberty,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to 
the  world  for  all  future  time.    It  was  that  which  gave  promise 
that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men.' 

Charnwood  made  brilliant  use  of  the  Lincoln  literature  that 
had  been  accumulating  for  fifty  years.  His  biography  is  a  superb 
example  of  what  can  be  done  simply  by  thinking  deeply  about 
what  others  have  written  without  deep  thought.  It  interpreted 
anew,  but  it  did  not  investigate  anew,  and  the  fully  matured 
biography  still  required,  as  a  prerequisite,  a  vast  amount  of 
fresh  and  detailed  investigation. 

The  beginnings  of  such  investigation  in  the  nineteen-twenties 
gave  evidence  of  an  objectivity  which  marked  a  new  phase  in 
American  historical  writing.  In  so  far  as  this  implies  a  mere 
technique  of  detailed  research,  it  was,  of  course,  not  entirely 
new  and  it  did  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  embody  any  principle 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  emphases  upon  an  America  made 
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unique  by  divine  favour  or  by  environmental  conditions.  But 
the  spirit  of  such  investigation  was  hardly  compatible  with  the 
concept  which  treated  the  American  nation  as  an  isolated  entity, 
unrelated  to  areas  beyond  the  horizon.  It  was  a  spirit  eminently 
conducive  to  self-criticism,  and,  for  the  first  time  it  now  became 
true  that  the  most  intelligent — and  in  many  cases  the  most 
severe — criticism  of  America  came  from  within  the  United 
States  rather  than  from  a  Tocqueville,  a  Bryce,  or  other  less 
gifted  and  less  friendly  analysts  from  the  Old  World.  At  its 
lowest  level,  this  self-criticism  took  the  crass  form  of  indis- 
criminate disparagement  of  any  men  or  institutions  that  had 
ever  incurred  indiscriminate  praise.  In  its  monotonous  repudia- 
tion of  all  conventional  ideas,  it  itself  became  quite  conven- 
tionalized, and  was  known  as  'debunking'.  But  the  meritorious 
aspects  of  the  new  self- appraisal  were  far  more  significant,  if 
less  spectacular,  and  the  re-examination  of  a  great  many  topics 
in  the  American  past  yielded  fruitful  results  because  of  the 
rejection  of  shibboleths.  Moreover,  if  the  spirit  of  investigation 
was  conducive  to  self-criticism  it  was  also  conducive  to  a  broader 
view  of  the  United  States  as  part  of  North  America,  and  North 
America  as  part  of  the  Western  world.  For  the  first  time,  the 
colonization  of  the  present  United  States  was  placed  in  its 
proper  setting  as  part  of  a  general  planting  of  European  settle- 
ments in  North  and  South  America.  Similarly,  the  history  of 
the  colonies  that  became  the  United  States  was  recognized  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  not  a  mere 
prologue  to  the  drama  of  the  republic.  Cultural  historians 
began  to  sense  that  study  of  the  frontier  alone  would  never 
provide  a  key  to  many  American  ideas  and  institutions. 

In  this  present  phase  of  American  historical  writing,  as  in 
previous  ones,  the  treatment  of  the  Lincoln  theme  has  been 
a  sensitive  barometer.  During  the  decade  when  'debunking' 
biographies  were  most  prevalent,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  wrote  a 
characteristic  one.  At  a  time  when  Freudian  interpretations 
were  freely  dispensed  by  everyone  who  had  acquired  a  smatter- 
ing of  Freud's  terminology,  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson  garnished 
his  Lincoln,  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life,  with  psycho- 
analytical speculation.  It  must  be  added,  in  fairness,  however, 
that  Stephenson  was  also  one  of  the  first  writers  to  attempt  an 
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appraisal  of  the  meaning  of  Lincoln's  preservation  of  the  Union. 
To  Stephenson,  present  and  future  developments  constantly 
reveal  new  meanings  in  past  events.  Thus,  Lincoln's  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  acquired  new  significance  as  the  unfolding  of 
world-events  revealed  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  in  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century.  Asserting 
that  the  United  States  had  become  'the  most  powerful  and 
probably  the  most  distinctive  country  in  the  world',  Stephenson 
suggested  that  'because  we  are  what  we  are,  the  world  during 
the  next  chapter  of  its  history  will  be  what  it  will  be.  If  the 
result  should  prove  unfortunate,  then  Lincoln's  achievement 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  tragic  victory.  If  the  outcome  should 
prove  beneficent,  then  Lincoln's  achievement  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history.  But  whatever  the  eventual  result,  the  enor- 
mous significance  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  statesman  who 
determined  the  course  of  American  development,  who  guided 
the  Republic  past  its  turning  point,  is  one  of  the  prime  factors 
of  modern  experience.  His  work  contributed  to  establishing  a 
new  balance  of  power  among  the  social  forces  in  his  country. 
Out  of  this  has  resulted  a  new  balance  among  the  social  forces 
of  the  world.'  Although  Stephenson  could  not  foresee  Hitler  or 
Stalin,  Lake  Success  or  Hiroshima,  the  Truman  Doctrine  or  the 
Marshall  Plan,  his  analysis  seems  to-day  more  cogent  than  ever. 
Stephenson's  biography,  like  Charnwood's,  was  primarily  a 
brilliant  reinterpretation  of  information  provided  by  others,  but 
soon  after  its  publication  the  long  array  of  detailed  revisions 
based  upon  new  investigation  began.  The  first  genuinely  great 
specimen  of  this  new  scholarship,  appearing  in  1928,  was 
Albert  J.  Beveridge's  study  of  Lincoln's  life  up  to  the  time  of 
the  debates  with  Douglas.  Before  undertaking  this  project, 
Beveridge  had  enjoyed  a  distinguished  career  as  United  States 
Senator  and  as  the  writer  of  one  of  the  few  major  American 
biographies — his  life  of  Marshall.  His  skill  in  research,  his  art 
as  a  writer,  and  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of 
American  politics  equipped  him  for  the  achievement  of  the 
definitive  biography.  But  all  expectations  were  disappointed  by 
Beveridge's  sudden  and  untimely  death.  His  work,  so  far  as  it 
extended,  is,  therefore,  only  a  fragment,  though  a  splendid  one. 
Despite  this  limitation  it  embodied  what  still  remains  far  the 
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best  account  of  Lincoln's  political  career  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  entry  upon  the  national  stage,  and  it  effectively  rehabilitated 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  long  been  stereotyped  as  a  mere 
dramatic  foil  for  Lincoln.  Indeed,  one  may  say  of  Beveridge's 
account  that  it  was  the  first  biographical  treatment  which  com- 
bined extensive  original  investigation  with  critical  capacity  of 
a  high  order.  But  other  scholarly  works,  applying  both  research 
and  criticism  in  the  treatment  of  special  phases  of  Lincoln's 
career,  were  beginning  to  appear  with  a  frequency  that  is  not 
yet  diminished.  In  1926  James  G.  Randall  produced  an  analysis 
of  the  constitutional  aspects  of  Lincoln's  Presidency ;  it  showed 
that  however  loyal  Lincoln  may  have  been  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  many  of  his  war-time  measures  expanded  the 
executive  power  enormously  and  virtually  ignored  constitutional 
limitations.  In  the  same  year  a  study  of  Lincoln's  childhood 
by  Louis  A.  Warren  demonstrated  that  the  Lincoln  family  were 
not,  as  Lamon  and  Herndon  had  implied,  impoverished 
wretches,  reduced  to  social  degradation  by  the  ne'er-do-well 
qualities  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  but  on  the  contrary  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  possessed  a  creditable  record  and  that  the  hardships 
which  his  wife  and  children  experienced  were  those  which  every 
frontier  family  expected  to  encounter.  This  was  not  the  first 
blow  to  the  legend  of  Lincoln's  lowly  origins :  William  E.  Barton 
had  already  established  the  legitimacy  of  Lincoln's  birth  by 
subjecting  no  less  than  seven  alleged  paternities  to  an  analysis 
more  rigorous  than  they  could  withstand.  Nor  did  the  impres- 
sion that  Lincoln  knew  only  frontier  surroundings  remain  un- 
challenged: Benjamin  P.  Thomas  and  Paul  M.  Angle,  in  their 
respective  studies  of  New  Salem  and  of  Springfield,  showed  the 
diversity  of  elements  in  Lincoln's  environment.  These  studies 
struck  indirectly  but  very  forcibly  at  the  frontier  legend,  and 
they  were  followed  by  others  which  re-examined  critical  phases 
of  Lincoln's  political  career.  William  E.  Baringer,  tracing  the 
growth  of  Lincoln's  political  influence,  showed  that  he  owed 
much  of  his  success  to  artful  planning,  adroit  manoeuvre,  and 
practical  'organization'.  T.  Harry  Williams,  reviewing  Lincoln's 
relations,  as  President,  with  his  party  in  Congress,  revealed  that 
the  opposition  which  Nicolay  and  Hay  had  represented  as  the 
work  of  a  few  malcontents  was,  in  fact,  almost  a  party  revolt 
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against  the  President.  David  M.  Potter  scrutinized  again  the 
sequence  of  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  con- 
cluded that,  far  from  being  master  of  the  situation,  Lincoln  in 
fact  misapprehended  the  character  of  the  secession  movement 
and  found  himself  unable  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  the  way  he 
had  planned.  Harry  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  analysed 
Lincoln's  use  of  the  Patronage  and  showed  him  to  be  a  skilful 
and  a  not  unwilling  practitioner  of  the  spoils  system. 

With  the  Lincoln  legend  rapidly  yielding  to  these  and  other 
analyses,  the  historical  treatment  of  this  major  American  theme 
began  to  approach  genuine  maturity,  though  it  appears  unlikely 
ever  to  approach  completion.  As  it  did  so,  the  subject  reached 
a  stage  at  which  it  was  most  fitting  for  the  legend  itself  to  be 
restated  in  its  ultimate  form,  with  a  full  artistic  development  of 
its  epic  qualities.  Simultaneously,  the  opportunity  appeared 
for  a  new,  thoroughly  scholarly  synthesis  which  would  assemble 
all  the  scattered  monographic  investigations  and  bring  them  to 
converge,  thus  producing  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive, 
thorough,  and  critical  treatment  of  Lincoln's  career  as  a  whole. 

Both  of  these  great  opportunities  have  been  superbly  met: 
one  by  the  literary  artistry  of  Carl  Sandburg  and  the  other  by 
the  discerning  scholarship  of  James  G.  Randall.  Sandburg's 
work  belongs  as  much  to  literature  as  to  history,  and  Randall's 
biography  has  not  yet  reached  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  four 
projected.  It  is  not  for  me,  at  this  time,  therefore,  to  attempt 
any  general  appraisal  of  either  of  these  crowning  works.  In 
terms  of  my  thesis,  however — the  Lincoln  theme  as  a  touch- 
stone— Sandburg  and  Randall  offer  striking  evidence  of  the 
breadth  of  spirit  in  which  American  historians  are  now  capable 
of  interpreting  the  dominant  figure  in  the  history  of  American 
nationalism.  At  the  hands  of  Sandburg,  Lincoln  as  a  human 
personality  becomes  more  universal,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
political  leader  in  world  history.  Though  he  remains  the 
Frontiersman,  the  Emancipator,  the  Saviour  of  the  Union,  the 
pure  and  ultimate  American,  his  intrinsic  qualities  as  a  man  are 
evoked  in  a  way  that  links  him  to  men  everywhere.  The 
American  aspects  cease  to  be  particular  ones,  and  become 
general  aspects  in  a  vividly  American  manifestation.  At  the 
hands  of  Randall  the  political  issues  of  Lincoln's  career  cease 
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to  be  narrowly  or  explicitly  American  problems,  and  become 
universal  problems  in  an  American  form.  The  question  of 
slavery  is  treated  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  chattel  bondage  in 
the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  but  as  an  American 
manifestation  of  the  general  human  problem  of  reconciling 
idealistic  purpose  with  existing  conditions.  Of  all  the  significant 
figures  of  history,  Lincoln  emerges  as  the  one  least  willing  to 
justify  the  means  by  the  end.  The  question  of  Fort  Sumter  is 
treated  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  and  military 
crisis,  but  as  an  American  manifestation  of  the  general  problem 
of  the  causation  of  war.  Lincoln's  own  liberalism  is  treated  not 
as  that  of  a  Northerner  who  shared  in  the  sectional  dislike  of 
Southern  slavery,  but  as  that  of  one  who  opposed  nativism, 
rebuked  anti-Semitism,  concerned  himself  with  the  welfare  of 
industrial  workers,  and  evinced  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  wherever  it  appeared  and  in  whatever  form. 

If,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate  this  afternoon,  American  national 
history  has  begun  to  demonstrate  a  significant  capacity  to 
transcend  narrow  national  concepts  in  its  treatment  of  this 
peculiarly  nationalistic  theme,  it  is  in  fitting  accord  with  the 
character  of  Lincoln  that  it  should  do  so.  For  the  great  merit 
of  Lincoln's  nationalism  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  regarded  national  sovereignty  and  power  as  an  end  in 
themselves.  Always  he  sought  to  make  the  national  state  a 
medium  for  the  conservation  of  universal  human  values.  His 
words  of  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  expressed  exactly  his  own  spirit : 
'Mr.  Clay',  he  declared,  'loved  his  country  partly  because  it  was 
his  own  country  and  mostly  because  it  was  a  free  country  .  .  . 
he  burned  with  a  zeal  for  its  advancement  .  .  .  because  he  saw 
in  such  the  advancement .  .  .  and  glory  of  human  liberty,  human 
right,  and  human  nature.  He  desired  the  prosperity  of  his 
countrymen  .  .  .  chiefly  to  show  to  the  world  that  free  men 
could  be  prosperous.'  When  Lincoln  fought  to  save  the  Union, 
it  was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  specific  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  but  for  'the  necessity  that  is  upon  us  of 
proving  that  popular  government  is  not  an  absurdity'.1 

1  Like  everyone  who  writes  on  Lincoln,  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  J.  G.  Randall.  His  essay  on  Lincoln,  the  Liberal  Statesman,  provided 
me  with  the  quotations  in  this  paragraph. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  lived  in  a  century  which  was  marked  pre- 
eminently by  extreme,  jingoistic,  sabre-rattling  nationalism — 
nationalism  in  an  advanced  stage  of  egocentrism  and  resorting 
to  every  device  of  deceit,  repression,  and  mass  violence,  to 
achieve  its  ends.  He  lived  in  a  country  acutely  convinced  of  its 
own  national  superiority.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  Lincoln's  greatness  that,  as  Professor 
Randall  observes,  he  fused  the  cause  of  nationalism  with  that  of 
freedom.  The  other  great  nation-builders  of  the  century — 
Napoleon,  Cavour,  Bismarck — sacrificed  mankind  at  large  for 
the  enhancement  of  French,  or  Italian,  or  German  power. 
Amid  such  developments  it  is  a  happy  reflection  for  the  United 
States  that  the  most  distinctively  American  figure  in  the 
national  history,  and  the  major  leader  in  the  consolidation  of 
American  national  power,  bore  a  significance  least  narrowly 
American. 
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